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Franklin Simon a Co 


A Store of Indivdual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


NEW SPRING MODELS 
Children’s Dresses and Hats 


Sizes 2 to 6 years 





No. 425—Hand Smocked Empire Dress of white 
dotted Swiss, smocked in rose or copen, 
pleated frill at neck, large sash bow at back. 5.75 


No. 427—-White Lawn Dress, Empire model, 
trimmed with pink or blue novelty stitching; 
hemstitched frill at neck and sleeves. 2.75 


No. 425A—Hat of Dotted Swiss, trimmed with 


rose or copen velvet ribbon. 3.75 


No. 427A—Hat of Allover Embroidery trimmed 
with pink or blue ribbon. 2.50 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness. 


Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 
to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress. 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


| 
| 
HE Woman’s National Political | 
Weekly is the authoritative med- | Excelsior ,QUuKTED 








ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
wadding—wash easily——-dry light and fluffy as 
new. 





Look for the trade-mark 
sewed on every Pad 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of | EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. | iiisienaiianiaee ae eee Soe 
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Note Change of Date for 


Jubilee Suffrage 


Convention 


IFTY years of organized struggle for votes for 
F women! Fifty years since Wyoming led the 
world in enfranchising women! 

The National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its fiftieth annual convention in St. 
Louis during the entire week of March 24-29. 

This change has been made necessary by the 
convention of the Liberiy Loan Committee in April, 
which hosts of suffragists must attend. 

The convention will be noteworthy as the fiftieth 
mile mark of brilliantly successful work for suffrage 
on the part of the organization, both by state refer- 
enda and Federal Amendment. /t will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary since the first commonwealth of 
the world, Wyoming, granted suffrage to women. 

And it will glorify the most wonderful twelve- 
month of world-wide suffrage victories ever 
chronicled. 

The Convention Call, which will be issued shortly, 
will feature an invitation to the women voters of 
every suffrage state in the Union to attend for the 
purpose of discussing the possibility of concerting 
action by all the women voters of the United States 
and of the world, to the end that more satisfactory 
legislation for women and children, and for the gen- 
eral welfare of society, may be secured, not only in 
this country, but in all the countries of the world. 
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THE LATEST WORD IN FASHIONS 


for Men, Women and the Younger Set 
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| “We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
| the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 

| 





For Your Information 


EBRASKA women had a Victory Day all their own on 
N January 25, when Partial Suffrage went into active effect 
in that state. 
right of presidential and municipal suffrage has been suspended 
for nearly a year by the efforts of the opponents of suffrage to 
have the suffrage act submitted to a referendum. The law be- 
came active again last Saturday by a decree issued in the District 
Court making permanent a temporary injunction enjoining the 
submission of the suffrage act to a referendum vote. Nebraska 
suffragists had reason to know that the petition for a referendum 
in Nebraska was a fraudulent petition and it was so proved. The 
court’s decision leaves anti-suffragist women in an amazing com- 
pany of procurers of false signatures and false testimony. 
A® a result of the elections in Germany the world is_ con- 
gratulating itself because of the triumph of the constructive 








forces of government in that country. 

Concurrently it is taking note of the fact that the women of 
Germany, having been in the majority at the polls, must be re- 
garded as a determining factor in the situation. It is also noting 
that women candidates, 34 of them, have been elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly. And it is smiling in its sleeve at America, 
mother of democracy, which delays the enfranchisement of 


women. 


FORMAL demand for the extension of the right of suffrage 

was contained in a proclamation sent to the French Parlia- 
ment recently by the French League of Rights for Women. At- 
tention is called to the fact that in enemy and allied countries 
the women have been enfranchised. A delegation of the work- 
ing women of France has called on President Wilson to urge that 
the Peace Conference include woman suffrage. In reply the 
President, while pointing out the unwieldiness of the Conference 
as an agent for the handling of domestic problems, expressed the 
hope that occasion might offer to present the cases both of labor 
and of women to the consideration of the Conference. 


“Women Vote, Why Can’t We?” 

HE granting of the ballot to the women of England is cited 
by a prominent Japanese newspaper as a reason why the 
tight of suffrage should be extended to all classes of men in 
Japan. The Tokio Miyako believes that the present franchise 
f System is inadequate in that only a limited number of men have 
the privilege of voting. In a recent statement the newspaper 

editor makes the following argument for electoral reforms: 
“In Japan there are only 1,500,000 electors, all are men. The 





The operation of the state law giving women the 


comparison of the two figures indicates that we men of this coun- 
try are not given a right equal to one-fourth of that of the British 
Japan now possesses 

Officials encourage 


women to participate in national politics. 
an army as large as that of Great Britain. 
voung men who are going to enter the military service, saying 
that to become a soldier of the Emperor is the first and noblest 
duty of a Japanese. That is all right, but why are the majority 
of our countrymen not allowed to take part in national politics, 
while they are all requested to enter the military service? In a 
word, the authorities recognize the full value of a Japanese man 
as a soldier, but before their eyes our value as voters is hardly 
as much as one-fourth that of a British woman.” 


T its last board meeting the National American Woman 
A Suffrage Association adopted the following resolutions con- 
cerning treatment of women during war: 

“ Whereas, There is indisputable evidence that in the present 
war the Central European Powers have not only permitted but 
have systematically organized and encouraged their armies to 
commit all forms of sexual offence upon the women of the in- 
vaded states ; and 

“ Whereas, Those responsible for the execution of such crimi- 
nal policy can be ascertained as definitely as those responsible for 
inhuman treatment toward prisoners in prison camps and to 
crews from torpedoed vessels ; and 

“ Whereas, Such crimes against women and girls strike at the 
heart of society and the home, besides being crimes under the laws 
of war and the conventions of the Hague Tribunal ; and 

“Whereas, The commission of such crimes by the Central 
European Powers presents to the Peace Congress the alternative 
of ignoring, save by protest, the organized violation of women 
and girls in time of war, or of taking measures to penalize defi- 
nitely those responsible for such offences, the penalization to be 
similar to that contemplated in cases of inhuman prison camps 
and submarine commanders ; 

“ Therefore, We, women of the United States, wishing to join 
our protest to that of the women of France against toleration of 
violation of womanhood in war, do hereby resolve to urge— 

(1) That definite punishment for crimes against women and 
girls be provided for by the Peace Congress. 

(2) That women so injured by a despicable enemy be consid- 
ered not as shamed or degraded, but as having been honorably 
sacrificed in their country’s service. 

(3) That the committee in charge of these resolutions deliver 
them, duly authenticated and with the number of women repre- 
sented by the state associations subscribed thereto, to all Govern- 
ments called to the Peace Congress, and arrange for their publi- 
cation in every allied country. 
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Christmas with the W. O. H. 


By Gertrude Foster Brown 
Director-General of the Wo- 


men’s Overseas Hospitals* 


HRISTMAS day was: never 
more joyously or appro- 
priately celebrated than by the 
Relief Unit of the W. O. H., 
which is working in the devastated 
districts of France. Like the first 
Christmas of history, this one also was celebrated in a manger. 
The W. O. H. Relief Unit had been established only a few days 
in their headquarters in Soissons, but the staff had made eager 
preparations to reach a number of villages with Christmas cheer. 
Acy was the one chosen to have a tree and a regular celebration 
because it was the one to which the greatest number of inhabi- 
tants had returned. 

The little house in Soissons requisitioned by the Sous-préfet for 
the unit had had the holes in its roof and walls repaired by Ger- 
man prisoners, so it was no longer necessary to have basins in 
various places on the floor to catch the water from the continual 
rain; the empty window sashes had been filled with oiled paper ; 
there was even one pane of glass to each room—and glass is a 
rare luxury in Soissons—the chimney had been repaired and 
wood put in the cellar, and on Christmas morning we breakfasted 
before a little fire, on delicious bacon, bought from the U. S. Com- 
missary, and bread furnished by the French Government. 

Across the street, close by the curb, a relic of earlier fighting, 
was a wooden cross inscribed: 


“ Hier ruht im Gott 
Fahn. R. Langheimer 
Fes A. T. H. 
geb. 2/12/83 
Ges. 31/5/15” 


Around the corner stood a long row of Paris omnibuses, which 
had seen four years of hard service in the war and are now used 
by the French Government to transport the daily food of the re- 
turning population; in the next block were the quarters of the 
American Field Ambulance, which since the armistice is doing 
valiant service in the devastated regions. 

Going out Christmas morning—driving in our own much used 
and invaluable truck, given to the W. O. H. by the Colony Club— 
we passed slowly through street after street where many of the 
buildings are simply piles of stones, where walls occasionally 
fall, where every house is more or less in ruins, and where above 
the desolate city the two points of masonry, all that is left of the 
towers of the once beautiful cathedral, point upward like accus- 


ing fingers. 


CY, the village of our celebration, is fortunate in having one 
A of those Mayor’s wives who have done so much for France 
since the war. Madame Gomot is tenant of the richest farm of the 
village. The big farmhouse was much damaged by shells and the 
largest barn was burned with eighteen horses in it, but the sheep 
stable is still standing with its roof intact. It was the only place 
to be found water-tight and large enough, so here the Christmas 
tree was placed. The stable had been cleaned by the German 
prisoners, and the empty mangers, filled with pine boughs, were 
heaped with toys. At first sight of these toys the thrifty Mayor- 
ess shook her head ; the children needed shoes and warm clothing, 
but we assured her that we had those, too. There were few 





*Mrs. Brown has just returned to America from a six months’ stay in 
France, during which time she has been in charge of the Overseas Hospitals for 
the National American Woman Suffrage Assn. Leaving France just after 
Christmas, she was three weeks in making the ocean trip, owing to the heavy 
seas and a low-power boat. 


in France 


Christmas tree ornaments to be 
bought in Paris, but we had plenty 
of candles and tiny paper lanterns 
with R. F. on them, and many 
small flags, and the tree made 
a brilliant showing in the dark 
stable. There was no need to advertise the ceremony. A 
half-hour before the time set the entire village had assembled, 
including some new arrivals who had returned'that very morn- 
ing from Belgium, a trip which had taken fifty-two hours. There 
were few men except very old ones or those more or less inca- 
pacitated. This one was minus a leg, that had lost an eye, 
another an ear, another had a maimed hand. Here was a mother 
whose husband was still in the army, who had come back with her 
seven small children, and with one maid servant was starting to 
work the farm. Most families were represented by three genera- 
tions, an old grandmother or grandfather being almost inevitable. 
The stable was soon crowded with children. First they sang a 
Christmas carol, then a tiny girl presented a letter thanking the 
American ladies, and this letter she read in a way to do credit to 
French schools even in war times. 

The joy of the girls over their dolls and of the boys at their 
tops, drums, and horns was worth going a long way to see. There 
were warm clothes for everyone, packages of food, rice, cocoa, 
condensed milk and sugar for the old people and the children, 
yarn to be knitted into stockings. Thanks to the Mayoress and 
her knowledge of the village, every family was provided for and 
it was a happy procession with filled arms that left the farm that 
Christmas afternoon. 


HIS celebration was only a beginning. The following day six 
more villages were visited at an hour announced beforehand 
and in each one a Christmas distribution was made. 

A generous contribution was made to the Christmas at Acy 
by the Stage Women’s War Relief, and the food was furnished 
through the kindness of the Free Food for France Fund. 

Acy and the other villages east of Soissons in which the Reliei 
Unit of the W. O. H. is working are peculiarly touching, because 
the people have been driven out of them twice by the Germans. 
Although they were occupied by the enemy in 1914, as late as last 
summer they were standing nearly intact. During their first ad- 
vance the Germans stole most of the house furnishings and took 
the cattle and other animals, but did not destroy the village. As 
they retired and were driven back to the other side of the Aisne 
the inhabitants of this rich farming district came back, bringing 
new livestock and agricultural implements, and took up their ac- 
customed life again, although under the constant sound of the 
guns. For three and a half years the Germans were close by, and 
although their shells sometimes fell in the fields where the people 
were plowing, they continued their labor of raising much needed 
food for France. Then came the advance of last summer, when 
the Boche made his last desperate attempt to reach Paris. Again 
the people fled, this time with little or nothing but the clothes on 
their backs; only some of the older ones remained, and these 
were sent north by the Germans. This time again every house 
in every village was systematically pillaged; great trucks loaded 
with furniture, with mattresses, featherbeds and linen, the prized 
heirlooms of thousands of families, were sent into Germany. 
Every house was swept clean. 

Then as they began to lose ground and had to retire the Ger- 
mans burned and blew up village after village, church after 
church. The beautiful twelfth century church at Acy had a set 
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of bells by which the village life had been regulated for cen- 
turies. The Germans cut the cables, sawed through the supports 
and let the bells fall through the church before they blew it up. 

It is to towns like this that the French refugee, with a love of 
his own piece of ground deep ingrained in his nature, is coming 
back to take up life again. Often living in a corner of a building 
of which part of the roof or one wall is gone, sleeping on boards 


sometimes laid on their big beds, which were often too heavy for’ 


the Germans to move, with no blankets or mattresses ; cooking on 
stones in the place where the chimney used to be, with only the 
clothes they are wearing, with not a chair or a dish or a knife 
or a fork or a needle or thread, and with no place to buy any of 
these things—that people have the courage to face life under such 
conditions is a marvel. 


HEIR great cry is for mattresses and blankets,and the women 
beg for chemises. It seems as if they feel the need of a change 
of linen for the sake of their own self-respect. After that come 
shoes—not the American kind, but felt shoes for the old people 
and sabots for both old and young because of the terrible mud. 
The Government supplies food—meat, bread and beans or po- 
tatoes—certain days a week, and is encouraging the return of the 
inhabitants to these villages because this is one of the richest 
parts of France agriculturally. It is an independent and sturdy 
people who inhabit the region, and the W. O. H. Relief Unit is 
working with local persons, like the Mayoress, taking care not 
to pauperize them. The people do not beg, and when they can 
they prefer to buy. The W. O. H. takes to them on its trucks 
not only clothes, mattresses and bedding, but simple kitchen uten- 
sils, plates, knives and forks and spoons, and sewing utensils. 
The W. O. H. is not organized for reconstruction work and can- 
not supply them with farm implements, but it is trying to secure 
to the women and children the common necessities of life and to 
give them a little help in the long, hard struggle for existence. 
At Labouheyre another celebration for French refugees was 
held. In one of the new barracks of the hospital a great tree was 
set up and the entire refugee population invited. Although many 
have gone back to their home villages in the liberated regions, 
about two hundred came, including seventy children. 

The “ Ognon” Unit, under Dr. Finley, which is now in Ger- 
many with the French Army of Occupation, celebrated their 
Christmas in a hospital at Metz, where they were caring for ill 
prisoners—American, French and English. 

The “Gas Hospital Unit” had for their Christmas their first 
dinner in their own hospital at Nancy. 


Cooperation in America 


HE average housewife is ready to take an interest in any 

plan that promises to bring down the high cost of living. 
Every thoughtful woman is interested, besides, in any means for 
bringing more brightness into the lives of that large part of the 
American people whose energies are absorbed in a desperate 
struggle to make both ends meet. From both points of view, 
women have an essential interest in the great spread of the co- 
operative movement in the United States, as brought out at the 
first National Co-operative Convention, lately held in the State 
House at Springfield, Ill. It was attended by hundreds of dele- 
gates who represented people of all sorts. 

It was decided to organize a National Co-operative Wholesale 
Association, having for its officers and directors the heads of 
seven great co-operative wholesale associations already organ- 
ized and successfully at work in different sections of the country. 
These represent an annual turnover of $2,200,000 from consum- 


ers’ co-operative associations and nearly $100,000,000 from pro- 
ducers’ co-operative associations. And these wholesale co-opera- 
tive associations, with their chains of affiliated stores, are said to 
include only about one-third of the co-operative business carried 
on in this country, two-thirds of the co-operative stores being 
still unaffiliated. Even so, the co-operative movement of the 
United States is still far behind that of England. There it has 
been a solid success for many years; one-third of the population 
of Britain now get their food from the co-operative stores. 

Various causes have made the movement slower of develop- 
ment kere. For one thing, food was cheap in America, until the 
great meat-packing combine was formed and began to profiteer. 
As the investigation by the Federal Trade Commission has shown, 
the meat-packers have now extended their monopoly far beyond 
meat. They control also all the principal meat substitutes—eggs, 
cheese, etc.—and are reaching out and gathering in one kind of 
food after another, even the cereals, and putting up the price of 
all. The war has made things still worse, and there is no such 
thing as cheap food any more. This has naturally given the co- 
operative movement a great impetus. 


N Europe, and notably in Belgium, co-operation was used be- 
fore the war, not only to lower the cost of living, but to provide 

many comforts and pleasures, and thousands of our naturalized 
citizens are using it in the same way here. The Finns of upper 
Michigan, through their co-operative stores, have secured build- 
ings for classes, dances, clubs and meetings ; working girls’ board- 
ing houses and men’s boarding houses, all of them democratically 
managed ; insurance, a newspaper, and a monthly magazine “ to 
educate their women in suffrage and co-operation.” Taking the 
country through, all sorts of co-operative enterprises are now 
being carried on. People generally begin by clubbing together to 
get the necessaries of life more cheaply through a co-operative 
store, and then, finding the great possibilities open to them in this 
way, they go on to buy up sources of production—bakeries, 
dairies,-sausage plants, laundries and boarding houses. 

Representatives of co-operative wholesale associations, each 
running a chain of seventy to a hundred stores, say they could 
double the number of stores if they had trained managers for 
them. The recent National Co-operative Convention appointed a 
committee to develop schools for the training of managers and 
to secure organizers and send out literature (the Co-operative 
League of America, 2 West 13th Street, New York City). The 
Poles in Chicago some time ago started a school to educate co- 
operative managers. They now have between four and five hun- 
dred students in training, nearly half of them Polish girls. 

In Seattle, within about three years, the working people have 
secured a co-operatively-owned laundry, doing a business of 
$2,300 a week; a co-operative bakery with three salesrooms and 
restaurants; a city market, where the meat sales in one month 
totalled $75,000; the largest sausage-making plant in the city; a 
slaughter house, and a $10,000 milk condensing plant, which they 
are enlarging to three times its present size. 

Incidentally, the women vote and have equal rights with the 
men in the management of the co-operative associations, thus get- 
ting preparation for the full citizenship that is soon to be theirs. 

The co-operative movement is fought, of course, by the busi- 
ness interests whose profits it lessens, and sometimes it is fought 
unfairly. A recent ruling of the Railroad Administration, it is 
said, prohibits railroad employes from having an interest in co- 
operative stores; and the employes of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad are forbidden to own any interest in any co- 
operative business which competes with the commercial people 


along its route. A. &. B. 
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Fs Seo the Woman Citizen will present from 
time to time a survey of the plays and 
players of the American stage. 








The Crowded Hour 


OTHING is more evident than the growth 
N of a moral discrimination on the part of 
our modern audiences, even when the auditors 
are not quite able to determine the emotions 
that influence their judgments. In spite of a 
tense interest in its war features, in spite of 
splendid acting, and in spite of a role which 
combines the enormous values of brains and 
of a gamin attractiveness in her favor, Miss 
Jane Cowl is never able to carry her audience 
fully with her in “The Crowded Hour.” She 
works magnificently under the handicap of a 
situation which not only offends the tastes of 
her auditors but outrages, consciously or un- 
That she 
has them merely not with her instead of against 


consciously, their sense of justice. 


her is due, not only to her own dramatic power, 
but to the introduction, by the playwrights, of 
a sort of moral deus ex machina foreign to the 
conflict which is the real motive of the play. 
The conflict is clearly enough set forth in 
the first act. It is a fight between a man’s wife 
and his mistress for the dominance of his soul 
That foreshadows the de- 
lineation of his character and theirs, the unroll- 


and his affections. 


ing of a network of motives and characteristics 
The idealists 
will expect this to be in favor of the wife. They 


which lead to the denouement. 


will want her to win logically, because she 
proves herself better, at every move, than her 
antagonist, because, finally, the soul of a man 
passing through a crucible should be won by 
what is fine and true. The realists will (prob- 
They will 
point out that Peggy Lawrence has brains, 


ably) ask for just the opposite. 


force and charm; that she is willing to throw 
all in the balance; and that a man eager to live 
life to its dregs, must turn to the woman who 
is positive in her influence. 

The commercialist, however, has sought to 
evade the solution by a general hodge-podge 


“ 


which permits of “action” and a clever fool- 


ing of the audience. The conflict is never con- 





rt particular we want to bring down to cen- 

ter the interpretations of woman and her 
ways, the ideals of womanhood as they are 
staged. We have an idea that there is room for 
a little genial exchange as to woman’s point of 
view and men’s on the subject. 








tinued as it is foreshadowed. It is side-tracked 
for a second and third act, in which Peggy 
Lawrence continues to depict faithfully the in- 
grained selfishness and coarseness of her 
nature, where love is concerned, and to prove 
herself in an entirely new conflict within her- 
She has to 
choose between sending her lover to what she 
believes his death and losing the lives of twelve 
She does what, from the be- 


self between love and patriotism. 


thousand men. 
ginning of the play, it is apparent is a latent 
possibility of her nature, and saves the twelve 
thousand. Then led apparently from one al- 
truistic step to another, she withdraws from 
the rivalry and hands her lover over to his 
wife. It would take a gift greater than even 
Miss Cowl’s to overcome the unconvincingness 
of such dramatic craftsmanship as that. 


E know no more of the wife at the end 

\ \ of the fourth act than at the beginning 
of the first. 
Peggy Lawrence. She continues a faithful pres- 


We really know little more of 


entation of what she showed herself in the first 
act until the terrific pressure of a “crowded” 
instant gives free play to the intelligence which 
is at the bottom of her attractiveness. The 
honesty with which, in the fourth act, she telis 
her lover the truth is congenital. It is not ac- 
quired by the contemplation of anything in his 
character which may move her remorse or stir 
her imagination. 

In fact, the poorest feature of the play is the 
lover himself, Billy Laidlaw. Leading a for- 
lorn hope is the only act to which Mr. Orme 
Caldera’s courage in undertaking to play the 
It is not that Billy is 
It is that morally he is so 


part may be compared. 
so objectionable. 

supremely nothing. In the first act he is an 
unfaithful husband without any particular occa- 
sion for being so. He is not the more a great 


lover because, when Peggy Lawrence seeks to 








A: 


EANTIME, we shall not, we feel sure, 
make the mistake of taking ourselves too 
seriously as we hold this mirror up to the stage. 








dissuade him from enlisting after his brother 
has been crucified by the Germans, he tells her 
with more truth than civility that she can go 
to hell. In the second act, he bobs up serenely, 
flirting with the pose of an unloving but duty- 
bound husband. Nevertheless, he manages to 
be haughtily jealous of the woman whom he has 
insulted by expecting her to meet his mistress 
on the same ball room floor. In the third act, 
he falls from grace and bids an affecting adieu 
to the naughty Peggy before he goes out to 
blow up bridges. His jealousy is disarmed by 
the sight of the innocent letter which his wife 
has written. In the fourth, he reappears, pro- 
claiming that he realizes that his wife loves 
another man, and holds out his arms to Peggy 
with an invitation to her to look uporr them as 
her shelter hereafter. Peggy has that spasm of 
honesty—we are constrained to accept what the 
playwright alleges as the cause of it but it does 
seem as if she must have been making a pre- 
text to break with such a spineless, stupid, van- 
ity-impelled microcosm—he folds her in his 
arms in touching farewell, and turns from her 


to his wife. 


HAT may be the sort of stuff which men 
i like to think they are made of. It is not 
what women would like to think they are made 
of. First, there is a general feminine consensus 
that when a man has wooed a woman and 
sworn himself hers at the altar, she is entitled 
to fidelity regardless of certain lacks in her 
character which are counterbalanced by equal 
lacks in his. The theory that it is her busi- 
ness to go into competition in the arts of love 
with a woman of the streets is a bit of orien- 
talization of our American ideals which may 
have crept in with our immense foreign immi- 
gration. It pervades a great deal of our drama 
at the present, it is in all French drama, but 
it is not likely to permanent lodgment here. 
In “The Crowded Hour” the illegal member 
of the triangle draws out of the contest. In 
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all American spirit, it should have been the 
wife who said to her rival, “For Heaven's 
sake, take him and welcome. He is not worth 
any honest woman’s worry over him. The man 
who can fall in love with you, with your slang 
and your profanity and your gutter-snipe in- 
stincts, had better be left to you and ail that 
you imply. He is not worth having.” 
M. H. F. 
Daddies 

66 ADDIES,” which is very like “ Three 

D Wise Fools” in its motive and its 
appeals, is vastly superior to it in plot, in 
the continued mirthfulness of the dialogue, 
and in its consistency. The cheap melodrama 
which interrupts the 
“Three Wise Fools” is replaced, in “Daddies,” 


character comedy of 
by a naturally sequent exposition of the char- 
acter possibilities suggested in the first act. It 
the possession of three 
The love element 


further rejoices in 
averagely sensible women. 
supplied by the unexpected appearance of a 
grown-up female orphan is prettily developed 
without being marred either by mawkishness 
or overconfidence. 

A subtle distinction to those who perceive it 
is that the characters in “ Daddies” are ladies 
and gentlemen, while those in “Three Wise 
Fools” are on a lower plane. If that old saying 
that it takes three generations to make a gentle- 
“ Daddies ” 
represent a fourth generation, while 
those in “Three Wise Fools” have but at- 
tained the third. 

The chief blot in its characterizations lies in 


man be true, the characters in 


would 


a family man-servant, patterned on the "English 
variety. We do not readily recognize “ Park- 
ers” in America except when they are colored. 
Winifred Fraser in the over-idealized role of 
Mrs. Audrey managed to save the part by subtly 
conveyed hints of plain common sense and of 
healthy humanity. Little Miss Lorna Volare 
as Lorry showed stage capacity of considerable 
strength. 

John W. Cope in the role of James Crockett 
the pronounced misogynist had the difficult role 
of the play but succeeded in avoiding its quick- 
sands. He turned no mental somersaults, but 
slid into matrimony with a partner quite as 
good as he deserved. It was a truly Mika- 
doesque touch, that of making the punishment 
fit the crime, and the author, John L. Hobble, 
deserves a bow of feminine appreciation 

The work of Jeanne Eagles as Ruth Atkins 
or of Bruce McCrea as Robert Audrey was 
characterized as brilliantly by its restraints as 
by its development. One bit of over-emphasis 
would have converted two delightfully human 
beings into unnatural travesties. In fact, the 
great charm of the presentation is that the ac- 
tors succeed in giving us something entirely and 
satisfactorily American without the bragga- 
docio and the “ whoop it up” features that mar 
the average Broadway conception of democracy. 


Mr. Belasco should see that a good translation 
is effected and the play put on in France—not 
that it is their style, but because it would be 
such a revelation to them of the underlying 
sentimentality which they do not suspect in us. 
Diplomatic compliments put aside for what they 
are worth, the French have no comprehension 
of our humor, of our finer sensibilities, of our 
persistent idealism. ‘‘ Daddies,” coming on the 
heels of their national disasters, when their 
minds have been distracted from the over- 
whelming importance of illicit love, would make 
a very good opening wedge in a series ol 
dramas to unfold to them America as she sees 


herself, America in the revelation of her 
tragedy-avoiding, tender, altruistic humanity. 
M. H. F. 


Forever After 

NE swallow may not make a summer but 
O that one scene may make a play is ad- 
mirably demonstrated by “ Forever After,” still 
running to crowded houses at the Playhouse. 
It drags along, a cumbersome vehicle by reason 
of its “ cut-back” construction, with not enough 
of interest to destroy the critical instinct of 
the spectator and not enough of boredom to 
induce him to forfeit his entrance fee till, in 
the third act, it rises to an emotional climax 
which not only stirs the audience to its depths 
but makes a compelling demand for approval. 
The drop from the tensity of that scene to the 
passionless melodrama of the last one, great 
as it is, is not sufficient to efface the impression 
that has One leaves the theater 
with a sense of satisfied emotions and of joy 
in a splendid and purposeful youth, in a man- 
hood that is all manly, a womanhood that is 
tender and loving and abounding in character. 


been made. 


It is not the war interest which nightly hoids 
its audiences. 

It is not the realistic presentation of Amer- 
ican character, because that has been effected 
without the light touches of humor and pathos 
which are the essentials of clever character 
delineation. 

The secret of its continued attraction lies 
in one powerful scene and in the general flavor 
left in the mind of the beholder. Its continu- 
ance is proof positive of a healthy moral appe- 
tite which may be indifferent to the artistic 
defects in its preparation but is keenly in- 
sistent upon a substantial and nourishing food 
content. But because it does abound in strong 
and in mellow characters who are possibilities 
of everyday American life, one cannot heip 
regretting that the author did not see fit to 
introduce at some earlier stage in the play, the 
element of compelling dramatic force which 
is necessary to counteract the honest realism 
of the character delineation. Its prosiness is a 
part of its truth which should not be sacrificed 
but could be colored by an emotional interest 


earlier aroused. M. H. F. 


** Ladies First ” 


HE thin-skinned who have resented 
burlesquing of the suffrage movement in 
“Ladies First,” and the embodiment of a suf- 
frage leader in the Gargantuan presence of 
“ Aunty Jim” have been tilting with windmills. 
“ Aunt Jim,” old as time as a stage character, 


was undeniably handsome, in spite of her make- 


the 


up, and the suggestion was not absent that she 
would “peel” (I quote a phrase from one of 
the musical gems of the afternoon) decidedly 
thinner than she looked. If suffrage never de- 
velops anything more pernicious than Aunt Jim, 
the recording angel will be able to husband his 
tears till the men start something new of their 
own. Had it been Betty Burt who represented 
our movement—Betty, who, as played. by Miss 
Nora Bayes, was never a suffragist at heart and 
was coerced by her vociferous aunt into run- 
ning for mayor—we might have winced indeed 
Assuming that the author, Mr. Harry B. Smith, 
had to choose from the material on that stage, 
we fared not ill at his hands. 

There was a delightful little colored girl in 
the cast and two quite fresh-faced, innocent- 
looking young men. Whether Benny should L« 
allowed to keep company with Betty Burt is 
really out of our province to decide. The mat- 
ter should be referred to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children: 

But how silly to talk like that! 
But really he had 


When he 1s 
only a character in a play! 
an awfully nice face—and somehow—though it 
would be difficult to say just how—he seemed 


M. H. F. 


out of place. 


HE amazing thing is that an up-to-date 
[T manager could beguile himself or herself 
into making a production so out of date, so 
behind the spirit of the times. Can’t Miss 
Bayes keep up? Doesn’t she read the papers? 
Can’t she be made to realize that the world and 
its fun of today are some twenty-five years 
ahead of the point where she seems last to have 
taken stock of progress. For even fun makes 
progress; has its date and its style. Miss Bayes 
has a delectable talent, so much talent, so much 
personality that vehicles of expression 
leave one constantly wondering why she doesn’t 


her 


treat the talent rather more considerately, give 
it a little fairer and finer show. She is sched- 
uled as that rara avis, a woman producer, too. 
She has her own playhouse and the initiative 
and nerve to run it. Those things predispose 
women in her favor and are immensely to her 
credit; but it is really too much to ask even her 
friends to laugh at a last year’s bird-nest. Say 
what you will, emptily 
pathetic about a last year’s bird-nest.—Eb.] 


there is something 


T HE report of the Women’s Committee of 
the Fourth Liberty Loan shows the Stage 
Women’s War Relief second in the list, with 


a record of $2,663,350 bonds sold. 
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PROGRESS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 
UP TO DATE 


KNOWN IN THE 
657TH CoNnGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES AS 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No.1 


Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
ferring upon Women the 
Right of Suffrage. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states as an 
am ent to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when meng | 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, st 
be valid as part of said Constitution 
namely: 











“ARTICLE 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

“Src. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article.” 





History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 


REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 


In the Senate: 

1878, Adverse majority. 

1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse’ minority. 
1890, Without recommendation. 

1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 

1913. Favorable majority. 

1914, Favorable majority 

1916, Favorable majority. 

1917, Unanimously . 


In the House: 

1883, Favorable majority. 

1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1890, Favorable majority. 

1894, Adverse majority. 

1914, Without recommendation. 

1916, Without recommendation. 

1917, Sept. 24, Woman Suffrage Committee 
created, yes 181, no 107. 

1917, Dec. 15, Reported from Judiciary 
Committee without recommendation. 

1918, Jan. 3, Reported favorably from House 
Suffrage Committee. 





Votep Upon: 
In the House: 
January 12, 1915: yeas 174, nays 204 (378 
voting). 
January 10, 1918: yeas 274, nays 136 (410 
voting) 


Victory! 
In the Senate: 
January 25, 1887: yeas 16, nays 34 (50 vot- 
ing). 
March 19, 1914: yeas 35, nays 34 (69 voting). 
October 1, 1918: yeas, including pairs, 62; 
nays 34. 


Present Status in Senate: 
Octover 3, Motion for reconsideration passed. 
Back on calendar. 
Jan. 1, 1919. Date for vote pending. 



































Wisconsin Will Ratify 


66 HE Legislature 
ratify the woman suffrage amendment 


of Wisconsin will 


as soon as it has opportunity to do so,” says the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. This 
conclusion is inevitable, following the action of 
the Legislature last week in passing a resolu- 
tion, which was immediately forwarded to the 
United States Senate, favoring woman suffrage 
and the Federal Amendment. 

“ This 
speed and unanimity as to startle members of 
the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association, 
confidently expected 


resolution was adopted with such 


though they had 
The Legislature was ab- 


even 
favorable action. 
sorbed in the prohibition contest, but even be- 
fore that contest was finished the woman suf- 
frage resolution was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Roy P. Wilcox of Eau Claire and 
in the Assembly by Arnold C. Otto of Mil- 
waykee. Both 
mediately with large majorities. The Senate 
the Assembly 


resolutions were adopted im- 
majority being 24 to 4 and 
majority 75 to 14. Later the Senate concurred 
in the Assembly resolution, the text of which 
is as follows: 

“RESOLVED by the Assembly, the Senate 
concurring, that we endorse woman suffrage, 
following the platforms of the political parties 
of this state, and favor that the Senate of the 
United States adopt the legislation now pend- 
ing before it providing for submitting to the 
several states an amendment to the federal 
national, woman’s 


constitution establishing 


suffrage. Be it further 

“RESOLVED that this resolution properly 
signed and attested by the officers of this 
Legislature be forwarded to the United States 
Senate, and a copy thereof to each United 


States Senator.” 


Big Work in Massachusetts 
R. EL WOOD WORCESTER, Mrs Sam- 
uel D. Warren, Mrs. Charles S. Bird, 
vice-president of Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and Mrs. Charles O. Tyler, 
Chairman, constitute the Massachusetts Branch 
of the National Committee to secure rank for 
Army Nurses, by the enactment of the Lewis- 
Raker bill, which is designed to meet a very 
real need in the condition of Red Cross nurses, 
and to correct a serious discrimination against 
The bill 


But an energetic cam- 


this section of the military service. 
has been side-tracked. 
paign of publicity will be undertaken to or- 
ganize public sentiment and push the measure 
to completion in this Congress. 

Preparation for citizenship is to be fathered 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with local suffrage asso- 
ciations. A committee made up of President 
Wooley of Mt. Holyoke, President Pendleton 


Within the 


of Wellesley, Dean Arnold of Simmons, Mr 
Ralph Adams Cram, and Prof. W. H. Rolfe 
of Concord, is outlining a plan that will cep- 
tralize the many lines of work, civic, indus. 

legislative, now 
State 


trial, Americanization and 


being furthered by the Association, 
Methods of community work suited to par- 
ticular conditions will be suggested, the aim 
being to stimulate interest in local conditions 
and give opportunity for discussion of ques- 
tions of government and citizenship that are 


fundamental in a democracy. 


Good Government 

HE Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 

Good Government was the first organiza- 
tion in Boston to incorporate the words “ goods 
government” in its name and purposes. Re- 
cently a committee, to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Education for Citizenship, has been 
formed, with Mrs. William Healy as chairman. 
A series of talks oa citizenship are to be given 
in the school centers, the settlements, depart- 
and before various women’s 


ment stores, 


organizations where opportunities can _ be 
secured. 

The committee also is to issue a Quarterly 
Bulletin under the title * Your Legislature,” 
Mrs. Lewis J. Johnson of Cambridge being the 
editor. Its purpose is “to assist the public to 
form a correct judgment concerning the work 
and character of the members of the Legisla- 
ture and to furnish the public with exact 
information concerning the scope and purpose 
of proposed legislation.’ It is to be strictly 
non-partisan. The first edition will be 10,000 
copies and will be distributed free of charg 
to those interested, both men’s and women’s 
organizations who are working for good gov- 
ernment. It will contain a complete account of 
the organization of the Legislature, the process 
of law-making, and a short account of the moré 


important bills introduced into the Legislature, 


with brief arguments for and against. 


Reconstruction Commission 
OMEN are to play an important part im 
the solving of the reconstruction prob- 

lems that confront New York state, five well- 
known women having been given places on th 
Reconstruction Commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith in a special message to 
the Legislature. This commission will devott 
its efforts to the work of finding solutions { 


iI 


1 


the social and industrial problems that hav 
grown out of the war. 

The women appointees of the commission 
are: Sarah Conboy of New York, a representa- 
tive of the State Federation of Labor; Mrs. 
Walter W. Steele of Buffalo, a prominent war 


worker; Mrs. Ella Hastings of New York 
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Organization 


city, a member of the executive committee of 
the Democratic County Committee of New 
York; Mrs. Louis Chanler of 
Barryton, wife of former Lieut. Gov. Chanler, 
and Mrs. William S. Good of New York City, 
president of the Civic Club and a member of 
the National League for Women’s Service. 


Stuyvesant 


For Women Aldermen 


HICAGO women are agitating the question 
8 of women on the Board of Aldermen of 
that city. The Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s City Club recently passed a 
resolution to that effect. The resolution states 
that the committee appointed by the club to 
canvass the situation and induce women to be- 
come candidates in those wards where there was 
a possibility of their election reported that Mrs. 
Ella S. Stewart of the 6th Ward and Miss 
Laura Pierce Young of the 33rd Ward were 
well qualified by experience to fill positions on 
the City Council and that they also had a pros- 
pect of making a successful campaign. 

The Board of Directors of the City Club 
therefore urges Mrs. Stewart and Miss Pierce 
to announce their candidacy, stating the support 
of the club would be given them. 

Mrs. Miss Young are both 
prominent 
Mrs. Stewart was formerly president of the 


Stewart and 
in civic and club work in Chicago. 


Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 


Women Watch Legislation 
HE women of Indiana through a Legisla- 
T tive Council, composed of representatives 
of practically all the women’s organizations of 
Indiana, will keep a close watch on bills affect- 
ing the status of women which may be pre- 
sented at this session of the State Legislature. 
While a regular lobby may not be main- 
tained, the Council will attempt to influence 
legislation “ back 


home,” who in turn will influence their repre- 


through the _ constituents 


sentatives in the Legislature. Some of the 


legislation the women will favor includes a 
women’s department on the Industrial Board, 
shorter hours of service for women and a law 


providing for part time vocational schools. 


Grange for Amendment 

HE Connecticut State Grange at its 
‘yh Annual Convention held January 15 at 
Hartford, passed a demanding 
“National Political Freedom for Women with- 


resolution 
out further wasteful delay.” The ‘resolution 
also urged Senator McLean and Senator Bran- 
degee immediately to announce their intention 
to vote for the Federal Suffrage Amendment 


in the present session cf the Senate. 


Florida’s Press 


HE South Florida Press Association at 

its semi-annual meeting held recently at 
Winter Haven favoring 
the immediate passage of the Federal Suf- 
frage amendment, and called upon Senators 
Trammell and Fletcher to vote in favor of the 
Some of the most prominent news- 
the 


went on record as 


measure. 


paper 
gathering. The resolution, which was unani- 


men of Florida were present at 
‘ 
mously adopted, was as follows: 
“Whereas, The 
Florida Press Association 
President Wilson in all things pertaining to 
the conduct of the war; and 
Whereas, We have noted with approval his 
suffrage for women, who 


South 


with 


members of the 


have stood 


stand in favor of 
have shown themselves to be fully as good 
soldiers as men during the world war, and be- 
cause we have seen in this organization the 
excellent efforts of women who adorn the 
press of the state; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we stand with President Wil- 
son in his advocacy of woman suffrage, and we 
urge our representatives in Congress to vote 
for the enfranchisement of women; be it also 

Resolved, That we urge the Legislature of 
Florida to submit this question to the people of 
the state. 

With this end in view we urge that copies 
of this resolution be sent to our representatives 
in Congress and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and President of the Senate in 
Florida.” 

The 
cluded A. P. Jordan, editor of the Punta Gorda 


Herald; Gilbert Leech, editor of the Leesburg 


committee drafting the resolution in- 


Commercial, and J. G. Worthington, editor of 


the Tampa Times. 


From the Florida Metropolis 
6é HE vote of either of the two United 

- States Senators from Florida will give 
the people of the nation the opportunity 
through their Legislatures to say whether the 
women of the country should have an equal 
chance with the men to express themselves as 
to the administration of the affairs of the 
government under which they live and which 
they have helped materially to build. 

“Senator Fletcher, Florida’s senior Senator, 
and Senator Trammell, the junior solon from 
the state, both decided stand 
against submission of the Susan B. Anthony 


That they are 


have taken a 
amendment to the Constitution. 
not representing the will of a majority of their 
constituency when they oppose the submission 
of this amendment is beyond question. From 
every part of the state comes an insistent call 
that the Senators change their position. No 
organization with a state-wide representation 


(Continued on page 739) 














Are You Keeping Up with the Times? 
| DO YOU KNOW WHY 
| SUFFRAGISTS LOVE 
THE YEAR 1918? 








ABROAD 
Women were granted full -uflrage 
wm in 
Australian lederation 1902 
Austria sie 1918* 
Canada 1918* 
Czecho-Slovakia 1918* 
Denmark 1915 
|| England 1918* 
| Finland 1906 
Germany 1918* 
Holland? 1919 
i} Hungary 1918* 
Iceland 1913 
| Ireland 1918* 
Isle of Man. 1881 
| Norway . 1907 
|| Poland 1918* 
|| Russia 1917 
Scotiand 191S* 
er 1919 
Wales » ae 1b1Sx* 
Nineteen countries in all 
| Ten stars of Victory fer 191s! 
7 Aceccording to press dispatches Janu- 
J a2 : 
| t According to word from the president of 






l* the Vereeniging voor Vrouwenkiesricht 
And in the United State- 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
in in 
Wyoming 1S69 
Colorado 1895 
eS ee 1S96 
BEE: v0.00 0: 1896 
Washington 1910 
California i911 
Arizona 1912 
Kansas 1912 
| Oregon 1912 
Alaska 1913 
Montana 1914 
Nevada ee 1914 
New York. 1917 
Oklahoma 1918x* 
Michigan iP 1918x 
South Dakota... a 191S% 
Three stars of Victory in 191s 
Women Were Granted Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage 
in in 
Illinois .... are 1913 
North Dakota 1917 
Nebraska ‘ 1917 
Presidential Suffrage 
in in 
i Rhode Island 1917 
I es ~ . 
Municipal Suffrage 
| im . 
}| South Africa 1915 
it Vermont ..... 1917 
|| 
li Primary Suffrage 
in a 
Arkansas 1917 
Texas 1918 
School or Tax Suffrage 
in in 
Kentucky 1838 
Minnesota ...... 1875 
New Hampshire. 1878 
Massachusetts .. 1879 
Mississippi ...... 1880 
I i566 So" rie sv a. 1898 
New Jersey........ ISS7 
COMMOCTIORE .2cccces i893 
ES 1\94 
Delaware 1898 
Wisconsin a 1900 
New Mexico.... 1910 
Iowa ..... 1894 


| Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred | 
million women voters in the world today. 
Eleven million of them, in twenty-one 
states, will be entitled to vote for the 


tot 


|| next President of the United States 
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Women and Street Cars 


GC TF the Cleveland street car incident,” writes Mr. James M. 

| Lynch, State Industrial Commissioner of New York, to 
the Woman Citizen, “‘ was simply a discrimination against women, 
then, of course, it is wrong.” 

Well, was it simply that and simply wrong? 

That is what we are trying to discover. 

It will be recalled that in the last issue of the Woman Citizen 
the Amalgamated Association of Electric and Street Railway 
Workers presented the men’s side of the Cleveland street car case. 
As a preface to that presentation we took careful occasion to 
point out that: 

“ Organized laboring men have one very strong argument with 
which they back up their action when they take a stand in opposi- 
tion to the employment of women in some line of industry ; it is 
that capital is but exploiting the unorganized women at the ex- 
pense of the organized men.” 

We were careful to point it out and to leave it on the page 
quite unchallenged, because it is the most dignified and conse- 
quence-fraught of all the objections that men can advance against 
the entry of women into an occupation that is at the moment held 
sacred tomen. We say at the moment, because the monopoly on 
an occupation shifts from sex to sex. Men are to-day, for in- 
stance, usurping many occupations that yesterday were considered 
sacred to women—the sewing trades, domestic service, healing 
and nursing—woimen and women only were the first tailors, 
bakers, waiters, doctors and nurses. To go still farther back— 
until the Woman's Land Army made farming stylish again, pres- 
ent-day civilization rather flinched at the sight of women in the 
harvest fields, yet it was woman who sowed the first seeds and 
reaped the first harvest. She was a farmer when man was a 
hunter. Men’s notion, therefore, that an occupation is theirs, not 
women’s, must be taken at its true worth and its true worth is 
that men may happen to dominate a trade or profession today 
and happen not to tomorrow. 


UT to return—what must have popped into your head—it 

would have popped into anybody’s head—as you read that in 
Cleveland the women were being exploited at the expense of the 
men, was: 

“Why don’t the men bring the women forthwith into the 
unions, so that the organization can be on guard for itself in the 
case of the woman as in the case of the man? Why does the 
union allow itself to be menaced by this unorganized woman any 
more than by the unorganized man? The first thing the union 
does with the man is to organize him; why not organize the 
woman ?”’ 

Having asked that question, a superstructure built on the plea 
that unorganized women can be exploited at the expense of organ- 
ized men falls to the ground like a house of cards for any union 
which, while complaining of the menace in unorganized women, 
refuses women the privilege of union membership. 

Again, surely no man or group of men can hope in this day and 
generation to impress women with any abstract argument as to 
woman’s place. Not after the war. The war has shown with what 
ease society, country and family can scrap-heap tradition and con- 
vention in order to use women to the best advantage in any and 
every place. Having survived the war and its industrial demands 
on them, women really ought not to be asked to spar with those 
old ghosts of dead and gone talk fests. 

If a case is to be made against a specific occupation as hurtful 
to woman herself, let it be made on its own merits, not on the 
specious ground of “ woman’s place.” 








HE women’s answer in the Cleveland street car case, and its 
companion piece, the Detroit street car case, has been well 
summarized by the National Women’s Trade Union League 
through its executive secretary, Miss Ethel M. Smith, of Wash- 
ington. We shall now rest the women’s case in her hands: 

“ For what seems to be the first time in the country’s industrial 
history organized working men have made an open fight against 
working women to secure for men a monopoly of certain kinds 
of work. The issue, therefore, is nothing less than women’s 
fundamental right to work in fair competition with men. 

“The facts in the Cleveland case were these: The women 
conductors were employed in September, when men had in great 
numbers gone into the army and into the remunerative war in- 
dustries. The women who took conductors’ jobs were all self- 
supporting women from the poorer-paying occupations, attracted 
in their turn to what were better wages for them—-for street car 
wages had been raised in July from 35 cents to 43 and 48 cents 
per hour, or as much as $125 to $150 per month. 

“The women proved competent and highly satisfactory to 
their employers and the public. And they played the game fairly 
with the men from every point of view, meeting the same terms 
of employment, and receiving the same wages as the men. 

“The women also complied with every trade-union require- 
ment, and asked for membership in the men’s union, the local 
division of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees. But the men refused to admit them to mem- 
bership—not because of anything the women had done or failed 
to do, but because if the women were members of the union the 
union would have to protect them in their jobs, whereas it de- 
manded, instead, their dismissal. 


66P)LEASE note again that there was no strike at the time 

P the women were employed, and that the women received 
the same pay as the men, had the same hours and seniority rights, 
and met every other condition to which the men were subjected. 
This fact is established by the records of the case on file with the 
National War Labor Board, and these records are public. It has 
been charged that some time ago the union motormen and con- 
ductors of Cleveland struck for more money and their places 
were filled by women, whose services were tantamount to those 
of strikebreakers. This statement is not only flatly untrue, but 
it is flagrantly unjust as a reflection on the women conductors; a 
reflection which trade union women, as well as all other fair- 
minded women, are bound to resent. Men resent the term ‘ scab’ 
and ‘ strikebreaker ’ when applied to themselves. Women resent 
it, too. 

“ Furthermore, as to the facts in regard to the strike of the 
men: This strike occurred after the women were employed on 
the cars, and there was no wage dispute at the time. The wage 
question had been settled two months before the women were 
employed by an award of the National War Labor Board, dated 
July 31 and retroactive to May 31. This award raised the wage 
scale from 35 cents an hour to 43, 46 and 48 cents an hour, and 
under the terms of that award the case could not be reopened 
until February 1, 1919, at the earliest. 

“The men, however, denied the jurisdiction of the National 
War Labor Board and demanded that the company dismiss the 
women. The company refused, and as the men persisted in their 
demand, the women sought an interlocutory order from the 
Board. This order was granted November 29, forbidding the 
dismissal of the women and ordering the men to withhold their 
insistence pending a decision of the Board upon the merits of the 
controversy. 
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tcc on December 2 the men struck because 
i N the company had not yielded to their demand and dis- 
missed the women. This was the avowed reason for the strike, 
and this alone. The strike was, of course, in violation of the 
Board’s interlocutory order of November 29, and the Board itself, 
in its recommendation of December 3 for the dismissal of the 
women, violated its own order. Because of these facts, and the 
fact that the women had never been heard on the question at issue, 
a petition was filed by the women for a reopening of the case. 
This petition is now pending before the Board, and is to be argued 
for the women by Frank P. Walsh, former joint chairman of the 


“Tn Detroit the situation was similar to that in Cleveland, but 
differences in the contract between the union and the company 
limited the scope of the Board’s inquiry and consequently its 
findings. The decision in this case, however, handed down by 
Chairman Taft the other day, requires that the women now em- 
ployed be retained, although under the existing contract no 
women can be engaged in future. The Cleveland case is broader, 
and involves a decision as to the actual right of women to com- 


Board. 


pete with men for the street car jobs. | 


“The Cleveland case, moreover, because of its vital import to 
working women, has been the subject of public meetings, tele- 


have come from women’s organizations and individual trade 
union women and suffragists, who appreciate the possible effect 


grams and letters of protest all over the country. These protests 
| 
| 








of the precedent in the War Labor Board’s recommendation of 
December 3 for the dismissal of the Cleveland women. 

“But the action of the Detroit and Cleveland locals of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees in striking against the women, and in refusing them mem- 
bership in their union, is not defended by many trade union men, 
and probably would not be sustained by any other national or 
international trade union body in the world. It does not repre- 
sent real trade unionism, for real trade unionism stands for equal 
opportunity for men and women alike. The platform of the 
American Federation of Labor, and of practically every state 
and local federation of labor in the world demands equal rights 
for women. One of the “14 points” of the new Chicago Labor 
Party, and all the other labor parties is “ Complete equality of 
men and women in government and industry.” 


M° ROSE MORIARTY, of Cleveland, who took local 
charge of the women’s case early in the street car crisis, 
presents the following: 
CLASSIFICATION OF* WOMEN CONDUCTORS 
List AS OF SEPTEMBER 25, 1918. 
Widows 
With Without Support Relatives 
Children. Children. Others. in Army. Total. 
15 13 I I 28 
Married Women. 
Husband in Army 
Supports Supports Husband in Husband Sick, Dependent 
Self Children. Next Draft. Have Children. Mothers 
5 5 12 3 4 
Supports Self. Buying Home. Helps Support Home. Total. 
3 I 8 51° i 
Single Women. 
Supports Self. Dependents. Total | 
42 21 63 
Re athe cts sui colmeakings 28 
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To many women it is a pleasure to 
transact their banking business at a 
place where woman’s banking problems 
are appreciated and understood. 


Miss V. D. H. Furman, in charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be glad 
to talk with you. 





COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 








358 FirtH AVENUE 
We are sometimes called the Official Suffrage Bank 




















The Heath Corset Co. 


Established 1900 
425 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone: Murray Hill 4996 


Heather Bud No. 8 


| 
The special features of this 
are: 


Abdominal Hip Reducer 


Long Graceful Lines 


Double straps of elastic 
keeps abdomen flat at all 
times and reduces the hips. 
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Personal 


EW YORK women generally and women 
PY lies in particular are enthusiastic 
over Attorney-General Charles D. Newton’s 
announcement that he is considering the ap- 
pointment of a woman as First Deputy Attorney 
General. The women are keenly alive to the 
importance that attaches to the position of 
assistant to the Attorney General in a state 
like New York. The salary is $4,500. 

One of the aspirants for the office is Mrs. 
Jean Nelson Penfield, an attorney and well 
known suffrage leader. She is a lecturer in the 
Department of Practical Law in the Brooklyn 
Law School. She organized the Bronx for 
suffrage and seven years ago was the city chair- 
man of the Woman Suffrage Party. Mrs. Pen- 
field has the endorsement of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and of the Women’s 


Bar Association of Brooklyn. 


RS. CLAUDE U, GILSON has resigned 

her position as legislative chairman of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
and Mrs. Anna C. M. Tillinghast of Cambridge 
has been appointed to that position. 

Mrs. Gilson was scheduled to sail for France 
the last of January to act as chaperon member 
of the War Victory Commission group that is 
being sent to France from Massachusetts by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. This 
group will constitute a furlough centre for 
American boys in khaki under the recreation 


department of ihe Y. M. C. A. 


RS. H. M. SCHWEPPE, President of the 
Alton Branch Humane 
Society, in the January 11 issue, writes that it 
is seven hundred, not seven dollars, that she 
collected for the Fatherless Children of France 


of the Illinois 


Committee. This sum represents one year’s 
support for twenty-five children. Mrs. Schweppe 
says that some three hundred dollars more will 


be forthcoming this week for the fund. 


RS. MARY S. BURNHAM is the first 
M woman to be appointed a Deputy Sheritt 
in the state of Maine. Mrs. Burnham has had 
much experience in police work, having served 
as matron in the Portland Police Department. 
She has also been active in investigating for 


the Society for the Protection of Children. 


RS. JOHN E. MOORE of Kokomo, In- 
M diana, has been elected a director of the 
Mrs. Moore is 


Federation of 


Women’s Franchise League. 
president of the Indiana 


Women’s Clubs. 


RS. ZELL HART DEMING, Treasurer 
M of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is the only woman member of the Assoc- 
iated Press, according to the Ohio Headquarters 


News Bulletin. 





DONE WITH THEM 


Suffrage a Necessity 











NE of the first acts of Mrs. Emily € 
O McDougald of Atlanta, recently elected 
chairman of the Georgia Equal Suffrage Party, 
upon taking up her new duties, was to send 


out a letter to the 400 women war workers on 
all committees of Georgia, urging that they do 
all possible to bring about the early enfran- 
chisement of women. After recalling that now 
that the hard tasks incident to the war period 
are over and the women are confronted with 
the even more difficult problems of the con- 
“We 


know that unless we are given the fullest pos- 





struction period, Mrs. McDougald said: 


sible enfranchisement, such as all the allied 
nations are giving to their women, we will be 
unable to meet the great responsibility to which 
we are called—the solution of problems essen- 
tially vital to women and children. 

“Our duty, therefore, is to ask that imme- 
diate enfranchisement be granted women by the 
passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
that we may take our part in these affairs on 
an equal footing with men.” 

Mrs. McDotgald is chairman of the Atlanta 
War Work Council and a 
tion War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A. 
She was the first state chairman of the Equal 
She 
served as congressional chairman. 

Associated with Mrs. McDougald as state of- 
ficers are the following women: Mrs. S. B. C 
Morgan of Savannah, Georgia, and Mrs. John 
Dozier Pou of Columbus, Georgia, vice-chair 
man; Mrs. Elliot Cheatham of Atlanta, cot 
Mrs. C. C. Harold 


chairman; Mrs 


member of the Na- 


Suffrage Party of Georgia. has _ also 


gressional chairman, and 
of Macon, vice-congressional 
Beaumont Davison of Atlanta, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. A. C. Helmer of Atlanta, re 
cording secretary; Miss Julia Fleisch of At 
gusta, treasurer; Miss Annie G. Wright of At 
gusta, auditor, and Miss Stella Akin of Savat- 


nah, press chairman. 
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_ Dress Linens and Cottons for Spring, 1919 
2 Notwithstanding the difficulty in procuring Linen fabrics, we are in a position to offer for the 
2 ' coming season a most comprehensive range of weaves and colors suitable for all purposes. 
2 ““NON-KRUSH LINEN” | _ checks, etc. 45 inches | CREPE or MOMIE LIN- | and checks. The best 
= comes in White, Cream | __ wide. $1.25 yard EN, White,Cream anda ___fabric for children’s gar- 
= and upwards of thirty of | pAMIE LINEN, a me- full color assortment. 36 = ments. 50c yard 
2 the most fashionable dium weight in White inches wide, special. H ANDKERCHIEF LIN- 
= plain shades. It will not and colors. 45 inches 85c yard | ENS, White and a com- 
= crush or crease, and is id $1.25 d 
= by far the most satis- jon se “ao yarc’ | JAPANESE CREPE plete range of thé new 
= factory Linen fabric for | WHITE LINENS, sheer White and plain shades; | plain shades; fine sheer 
= all round use. 36 inches medium and _ heavy every color represented; quality and soft finish. 
= aie. $1.50 yard weights carried in stock two qualities. | 36 inches wide. 
FRENCH FINISH LINEN | at all times at moderate | 50c & 85c yard $1.25 yard 
White and all the plain) .,p op. , | MERCERIZED POPLIN, HANDKERCHIEF LIN- 
| “FRENCH EPONGE,” White, Black and all the | ENS ina variety of new 


shades. 36 inches wide, 
$1.25 yard; 45 inches | 
wide. $1.50 yard 


LINEN EPONGE 
a heavy Linen in plain 
and heather mixture, 





mil HLM 


soft cotton fabric in all 
the new and fashionable 
colors; very popular for 
sport wear, smocks, etc. 
45 inches wide, special. 


James McCutcheon & Company ¥ u® 


The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York iB 


wide. 


95c yard 


wanted colors. 36 inches 
50c yard 


DEVONSHIRE CLOTH, 
White, Pink, Blue, Tan, 
Brown; also neat stripes 


printed designs, White 
or colored grounds; very 
popular this season for 
dresses and waists. 36 
inches wide. 


$1.00 yard 
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Samples of any of the above materials will be 


prompt and careful attention. 


request. Mail orders receive our 
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Within the Organization 

(Continued from page 735) 
has refused to endorse the amendment recently 
when the matter has been brought up. The 
same is true in a vast majority of cases where 
local organizations throughout the state have 
been asked to take a position on the question. 
The Metropolis has carefully observed the 
swing of sentiment in Florida in the past two 
years. The change has been remarkable. Up 
to this time the people of Florida have been 
but passively interested in the Susan Anthony 
amendment. Today they feel and realize that 
the women of the nation are being denied a 
privilege that should be justly theirs from every 
point of view when they are not given the right 
to participate in elections on an equal footing 
with men. The interest is no longer passive. 
There is strong demand that Florida’s delega- 
tion in the upper branch of Congress represent 
them truthfully. To represent them truthfully, 
both Senators Trammell and Fletcher must 
recede from their former opposition to the 
amendment.” 


Urge Senators to Vote Yes 

ENATORS Trammell and Fletcher of 

Florida again heard from the men and 
women of that state on the question of Federal 
Suffrage when a resolution urging the Senators 





to vote for the Amendment was _ passed 
unanimously at the mass meeting held in Janu- 
ary at Orlando. More than 1,600 persons were 
present. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw was the 
speaker of the evening, the occasion being a 
two-day conference of the suffragists of that 
section of the state. 

The conference was one of a series of Sec- 
tional Equal Suffrage Conferences which the 
Florida Equal Suffrage Association plans to 
hold throughout the state during the coming 
months. Mrs. W. R. O’Neal gave the address 
of welcome and included in the program of 
the sessions were talks by Mrs. John T. Fuller, 
Chairman of the Woman’s Council of Defense; 
Mrs. W. S. Jennings, who spoke on the “ Two 
Roads to Victory—Federal Amendment or 
State Constitution,” and Mrs. 
President of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

Organization work will be pushed by the suf- 
fragists of Florida, and to this end the con- 
ference voted to engage a state organizer. 


Edgar Lewis, 


Baptists for Amendment 

ELEGATES to the Florida Baptist Con- 
D vention, held recently at Tampa, joined 
the hundreds of men and women of that state 
who are appealing to the Florida Senators to 


vote for the Federal Amendment. As political 


action is not in accord with the principles of th« 
Church the convention, as a body, could not 
take action, but those present signed a peti- 
tion appealing for prompt action on the Federal 
Amendment and the support of the Florida 
Senators. 

The Florida Engineering Society, which met 
recently in Jacksonville, also adopted resolu- 


tions asking their State Senators to take action. 


Gov. Sproul Urges Suffrage 

UFFRAGE for the women of Pennsylvania 
> was one of the points stressed by Governor 
William C. Sproul in his inaugural address de- 
livered on January 21. The Governor gave his 
endorsement to suffrage by federal or state 
route as follows: 

“The wonderful devotion, superb efficiency 
and noble patriotism of the women of Penn- 
sylvania should bring them prompt recognition 
of their claim for and inherent right to full 
citizenship. If Congress shall submit an Amend- 
ments giving universal suffrage, we should 
promptly approve it. If Congress shall not 
upon the matter a resolution 
should be 


act favorably 
proposing a state amendment 


passed.” 
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HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 


An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for W omen 


Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 














The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath $2.50 and up 


Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the highest 
grade foods at moderate prices. 




















URY trial is the oldest of freemen’s rights 
J and jury duty was a responsibility of the 
freeman long before he had political rights 
and duties and was known by the name of citi- 
zen. Yet in no states where women citizens 
cannot vote, and in but few where they can, 
are women called to juries. Con- 
versely, in the states where they do not serve 
the woman accused of crime is deprived of 


natural that this 


serve on 


trial by her peers.* It is 
should be so where women do not vote, but 
the assumption has naturally been made by 
many that jury duty was a part of full vot- 
ing citizenship, Most assumed 
that in equal suffrage 
were chosen from the poll lists without regard 


people have 


states jurors’ names 


to sex. 

In a few equal suffrage states 
serve legally, in others they do not, and never 
have; and in still others they did so serve for 


a time, drawn by local magistrates actually in 


women do 


contravention of the law. 
Idaho is the only suffrage state which so in- 
terprets the jury law as to force jury duty on 


women, and in this state, the compulsion is 


largely theoretical. 
“Women are not excluded from jury duty,” 


writes the Attorney-General of Idaho, “ either 


by constitutional provision or by statute, nor 
can they be exempt if they plead sex, and they 
may be forced to serve upon exactly the same 


* Since’ 1215, | ,when Magna Charta King John 
promised that ‘‘no freeman shall be taken, im- 
prisoned, fla, outlawed or banished; nor 
shall we go upon him, nor send upon him except 
by legal judgment of his peers,’ whatever courts 
may try the case, whatever judges determine the 
penalty, the fundamental question of a man’s guilt 
or innocence, in all criminal cases, and whenever 
he asks it in civil cases, has always been decided 
in open court on written charge by a jury of his 
peers, namely, by freemen like himself. 


Shall Women 


}Serve on Juries? 
By Mary Sumner Boyd 


[At a time when the practical question of 
or not women “ shall be allowed” to 
state by 


whether 
juries is attracting attention, 
state, it is of interest to look into the jury 
question more generally and more closely. The 
appended article by Mrs, Boyd assembles the 
and jury duty and shows 


sit on 


record of women 
how the question has been handled in woman 


suffrage states—Ep.] 








As to the proportion of women 
I will say that very rarely 
“In practice, 


terms as men. 
who serve on juries, 
indeed do women serve.” 
if summoned as jurors, it is more than likely 
that the judge would accept an excuse and re- 
lieve them from duty.” 


states in which women are even permitted 


pp are only five other equal suffrage 


to serve on jury These are Kansas, Nevada, 

Utah, Washington and California. 
“Tn Attorney 

“women are exempt if they plead sex. 


they desire to 


General, 
How- 


and 


Kansas,” says the 


ever, they may serve, if 
qualify.” So willing have the women been to 
serve that they defeated a bill designed ex- 
pressly to exempt them. 

Such a bill as was defeated in Kansas has 
become law in Utah. The District 
Attorney writes: “There is nothing in the 
Constitution or laws of this state which would 


actually 


prevent a woman from acting.as a juror, pro- 


vided she is a citizen of the United States, 
over the age of twenty-one years, 
and write the English language, has the re- 
quired statutory residence, is a taxpayer in the 
state, and is of reputable sound mind and dis- 
cretion, and not disabled in body so as to be 


unable to serve as such. However, by a statute 


can read 


a female citizen is expressly exempt from jury 
duty.” 

Since this letter was written, however, a 
woman juror did actually serve in Utah in 
spite of the exempting statute. 

In general women in equal suffrage states, 
like the women of Kansas, do not wish to be 
exempt. There is no reason why sex in itself 
should constitute an exemption, since any rea- 


sonable judge would relieve a woman from 





HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors trom Fifth Avenue) 


Comb every con and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of rehoement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of socia! and 
dramatic centers. EspeciaHy adapted to ladies traveling 
alone 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meais, or $2.50 per 
day without meals 

Tustrated — giadly sent upon request. 

H. & W. J. KNOTT. 
SOHN %. TOLSON, Manager. 
































service in those cases where her children’ 


needs demanded her presence at home. 


S for the equal suffrage states wl! 
A women do not serve, the attorney ge 
states: 

Montana: “ Women are not qualified 

9 
case. 

‘Only men are eligible for servi 


rors in any 
Colorado: ‘ 
on juries.” 
Arizona: “Our law does not provid 
women serving on juries.” 
Alaska ‘Women are 
by the terms of the jury law.” 
Wyoming and Oregon they did 


Territory : excluded 

In Illinois, 
actually at one time serve 
be deprived of the right later. 
they served even before they had the 
frankly 


on juries, only to 
In Wyoming 
vote. 
Judge Howe 
He d elib- 


to cover 


After suffrage 
took the law 
erately stretched the right to 
jury duty and drew women on his juries, on 
the ground that in the outlaw communities of 


woman 
into his own hands. 
vote 


his state, they were the only solid and reliable 
citizens capable of just decisions. This 
point worth calling to the attention of those 


who claim women are too emotional for jury 


is a 


duty. 
Judge Howe’s right to women jurors was 
one occasion 2 


constantly questioned, and on 


threat was made of carrying a case to the 
higher court. The judge pointed out that he 
himself was on the Supreme Court and _ that 
the majority on that Court were in sympathy 
with his policies. “Well, in that case, your 
said the opponent, 


‘as judges do not 


Honor,” somewhat grew- 


somely, ‘ resign, there is a 


possibility of their dying, and all one can do 


is to wait.” It was not death but illness that 
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brought Judge Howe’s services in Wyoming 
to an end; but with his withdrawal, came the 
end of the Wyoming women jurors. 

No Wyoming case has been decided by the 
Supreme Court. One male prisoner in that 
state did demand women jurors, but the court 
decreed that the question could not be decided 
in case a woman demanded trial by her peers. 

In Illinois women served in the early days 
of woman suffrage, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral withdrew this right on the ground that 
“without express legislation they are not quali- 
fied.” 

In Washington and California women jurors 
served, were deprived, and the right was re- 
stored to them by legal enactment, Washing- 
ton in 1911 and California in 1917. 

The ground on which in these eight states 
women have not been allowed to serve on 
juries as part of their citizenship is an inter- 
esting one. It was laid down in the Harland 
case which deprived Washington women of 
their right to serve as citizens, and necessitated 
special legislation on this matter. The com- 
mon law term by which a juror is described 
in the law is homo—human being—and under 
this word homo, as used in the jury law, says 
Blackstone—that wealth of information on the 
legal suppression of women—“ though a word 
common to both sexes, the female is, however, 
excluded propter defectum sexus.” 

This “defect of sex,” first recognized in the 
Harland case, has been removed by law in 
Washington and California. Such a law has 
been pushed but not yet passed in some of the 
other states were women are not allowed to 
serve. It should be passed also in those four 
states where women are now actually serving 
without special legislation, for the common law 
principle underlying the Harland case may at 
any time be adopted by Attorney Generals in 
these states and the right of jury duty be 


withdrawn. 
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New York women lawyers have been fore- 
sighted in this respect. One of the first laws 


relating to women introduced into the New 
York Legislature after women got the vote 
was the bill of the Women Lawyers Associa- 
tion to give women the right to serve on jury. 
It did not pass in 1917, but it will be pushed 
till it does, so that in that state the question of 


“defect of sex” will never arise. 


Woman Jury in Michigan 


M ICHIGAN hae been treated to the nov- 
elty of a woman jury, and according 
to the State Journal of Lansing, “ Michigan’s 
The 


Two male juries 


first female jury distinguished itself.” 
case was one of intoxication. 
had heard the testimony, but, failing to agree, 
a woman’s jury was impanelled as_a last re- 
sort. It took the women just twenty minutes 
to return a verdict of “guilty.” “ The women 
seized upon facts and dealt with them sum- 
marily which is one of the disconcerting ways 
that the 


“Maybe women are not out of place in a court- 


women have,” says the Journal. 
room after all?” 

Representative Warner has introduced into 
the Legislature a bill which will wipe out all 
the provisions regarding limited suffrage for- 
merly held by Michigan women. These laws 
are now obsolete as Michigan women have 
complete suffrage. 

Bulletins setting forth the qualifications for 
voters in Michigan and advising women what 
they must do in order to qualify for the vote 
have been issued by the Wayne County Equal 


Suffrage Association. 


. iw Austrian Parliament has passed a 
a motion to admit women to juries, ac- 


cording to a Vienna dispatch of January 23. 


150 Towns Canvassed 


HE work of enrolling the adult women 
T of the state on the side of suffrage is 
being pushed with vigor by the Ohio suffra- 
gists. More than 150 towns in the state have 
been canvassed, and the records show that in 
each instance a majority of the women are en- 
rolled for suffrage. The list of cities includes 


Cleveland, the largest city in the state. 


Missouri Entertains 


HE wives of the Missouri Legislators 
T were honor guests at a tea given recently 
by the members of the board of the Missouri 
Equal Suffrage Association. Among those 
present were Mrs. Frederick Gardner, wife of 
the Governor, Mrs. O’Fallon, wife of the 
Speaker of the House, and Mrs. J. W. Mc- 
Knight, whose husband is sponsor for Bill No. 


1, in the Senate, the Presidential Suffrage Bill. 








A Bank Account 
Four good reasons why 
you should have one: 


First: 
It provides the most convenient meth- 
od of handling all financial transactions 
and furnishes an accurate record of all 
expenditures. 


Second: 


It becomes an additional source of in- 
come to you by reason of the interest 


credited monthly. 
Third: 


It teaches you how to protect’ your own 
interests should occasion arise. 


Fourth: 
It promotes order, system, and busi- 


nesslike habits in the handling of your 
affairs. 
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The New School for Social Research 


offers lectures on pressing problems of modern life with opportunity for their prac- 
Its object is to prepare students who show promise of becoming 
high class journalists, original teachers, public administrators, or capacity for dealing 
with problems of labor, industry and government. 





tical investigation. 


auditots may register for lectures. 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


METCALF and W. E. MOSHER. 
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The school will open with an enlarged staff and full program in October, 1919 
Meantime it offers 
PRELIMINARY LECTURES 


from Monday, February 10th, to Friday, May 2d 
by 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
EMILY JAMES PUTNAM 
HAROLD J. LASKI 
WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 


Also lectures by CHARLES A. BEARD, at the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, with courses and field work in Employment Administration 
and Industrial Relations by ROBERT W. BRUERE, ORDWAY TEAD, H. C 


Address all applications and inquiries to the 
Executive Secretary, EMMA PETERS SMITH, 
465 West 23d Street, New York City 


ducational 
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Women in the Air 
The British Women’s Royal Air Force, which 
was not in existence in 1914, numbered 23,000 


at the close of hostilities. 
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The Mothers’ Member 


6é T last the long fight to have the women 

A of Madison represented on the city 
school board is won. Last night the common 
council, by an almost unanimous vote, named 
Mrs. E. Ray Stevens as a member of the board. 
Mrs. Stevens has the distinction of being the 
first woman to occupy such a position in Mad- 
ison. For years Madison mothers have been 
pleading, urging and demanding that a woman 
be on the school board. And the city council 
has consistently denied this rational, 


We have had many excellent men on 


sensible 
appeal. 
the board but the mother-mind can make an 
administrative contribution that no masculine 
mind can fill. 

“ But all the pleading, urging and demanding 
could not accomplish what the ballot did. It 
took a referendum vote of the people to force 
the city council to yield to this insistent year 
after year, and year after year demand for a 
woman on the school board. When the city 
council was at last compelled to put a woman 


there, it chose wisely. Mrs. Stevens will bring 
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to the board the woman’s viewpoint on school 
administration. She has the capacity to work 
with others to help to co-ordinate policies, plans 
and purposes. She will bring a vision that will 
be a decided contribution and in every sense she 
will be a worthy and helpful representative of 
the mothers of Madison.” 


—State Journal, Madison, Wi 


Teachers and Salaries 
HE School Board of Des Moines, Iowa, 
T recently voted an advance of $5.00 per 
month in all teachers’ salaries. This is the 
third advance voted since the war in 1914. 
The teachers of Oregon are planning to ¢ 
before the Legislature with a request for a law 
establishing a minimum wage of $75 for teach- 
ers in that state. 
of $100.00 per month is 


necessary, according to the Atlanta Teachers 


A minimum salary 
Association. At a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation it was unanimously agreed to give thie 
Federal Bureau of Labor a permit to investi- 
gate the cost of living among teachers of | 
public schools. The teachers believe the boar 
will find that $100.00 should be the minimum 


salary. 


o 


Women Bacteriologists 
HAT the women have taken advantage 
— the wartime opportunity opened to women 
in the bacteriological field is indicated by a 
report from the New York College of Agricul- 
ture. Thirty-nine women graduates of this in- 
stitution are employed in important capacities 
in public health institutions throughout th 
United States, 


in government hospitals. 


twelve of them being stationed 


Low Salaries to Blame 

HE enormous number of vacancies in the 
‘2 teacher’s forces in the public schools is 
due primarily to the low salaries of teachers, 
according to school representatives, and the fact 
‘that other lines of business are proving more 
attractive because of a higher scale of pay and 
better working conditions. 


$450,000 in Produce 
HE Boys’ and Girls’ clubs of South Da- 
kota with a membership of 19,027 pro- 
duced material valued at approximately $400,000 
during the past year. They worked along the 
avenues of sewing, canning, gardening, corn 
growing, potatoes, poultry, sheep, pigs. The 
gardeners led with 8,742 


products worth $90,420. 
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Is There Room 
at the Top?- 


For Women, We Mean,— 


And it is the World 

of Business, of Finance, 

of the Professions, of Civics 
and Politics that 

We are talking about. 

Women are out in that world. 
Naturally they began at the bottom. 
Are they half way up to-day? 
Can they go farther? 

Should they be encouraged? 
Or held back? 

What does the past prove? 
What does the future hold? 
In a word, what’s to pay— 


For Women? 
For Society? 


Momentous questions these! 
And the answers are momentous. 


Watch for them in forthcoming 
issues of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 
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The Last Word About the War 


ha Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U.S. A., retired) 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: T'll tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“ That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
Special case): I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- P 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made 7 
them so authoritative 4 wc 
that he would be aa 914 


able to follow out if ’ 

with safety his 2ODD, 
plan to pub- if an 
lish the series = Publishers, 


of articles / 4 449 Fourth Ave. 


in book 42 Ni 
aon és ew York Olty 


Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New ry) 

on é E Y . A$ Send me full 

The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Tue New INTERNATIONAL A ae _s- 

is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority SS ond Edition of The 

on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value — eyelopetin with detns 

of the work to the public for general reference goes without “yy or the present Special 
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° on y sist of Prise 

Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, “° aaa 

at right ; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated AS 
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about the present easy way to place THE NEw INTER- fp 


NATIONAL in your library. 
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